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EDITORIALS 


MEETING —If there is any one area of establish a monopoly. It is self evident that the R-P 
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COMPETITION agreement within the canning 

industry, it would surely be 
found in a general recognition that the pricing of 
canned foods is the subject of a great deal of rumor. 
As everyone knows, a fancy isn’t a fancy, nor is an 
extra standard an extra standard, nor a standard a 
standard. And even when the various factors of 
quality are officially in agreement, various buyers 
have their own ideas, creating either a real or con- 
venient difference. 


Also as everyone knows, the number of “gim- 
micks’”’ connected with the sale of canned foods is 
limited only by the imagination of the buyer and the 
degree of anxiety (or necessity) for the sale. There 
are premiums, advertising allowances, label allow- 
ances, swell allowances, immediate shipment allow- 
ances, special display allowances, demonstration 
allowances, dented can allowances, torn label allow- 
ances, and so ad infinitum. Not too many weeks ago 
a United States District Court ruled that it is legal 
to add the “split-brokerage” allowance to this 
mumbo jumbo. 


For these reasons, canners have been fair game 
for unscrupulous quantity buyers and brokers, as 
long as there has been a canning industry, especially 
on a slow market. 


In effect, then, the average canner (and many 
above average) seldom knows whether he is “meet- 
ing competition”, or as he strongly suspects, pro- 
viding just one more hand-out to land an order. 


The chief purpose of the Robinson-Patman Act 
\vas to make it illegal for a specific buyer to own, 
e ther through coercion or conspiracy with the seller, 
« block of goods at a price lower than that available 
ts his competitor. Most reasonable men will agree 
that any buyer so favored continually might well 
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Law has failed to accomplish its purpose. The rea- 
sons are equally self evident—apathetic enforce- 
ment, loopholes in the Law, the natural bent of can- 
ners to court favor with large buyers despite below 
cost prices . . . resulting in wholesale violation of 
the law, especially the brokerage section . . . and 
last, but not least,the increasing public favor of the 
giant supermarket. 


If, then, we accept the premise that monopoly 
is bad for business in general, or in a specific field, 
then it would mean that measures should be taken 
to put teeth into the Robinson-Patman Law. §8.11 


.and its companion bill H.R.11, were designed to do 


just that. It may be that there are some weaknesses 
in the Amendment, or that 8.726, referred to in the 
NCA statement appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
may be wholly or partially objectionable. If so, these 
should be corrected. But in taking a stand against 
this Amendmnt and not suggesting substitute action 
in view of the obvious failure of R-P as it is, the 
National Canners Association, the Wisconsin Mar- 
keting Committee, and the Tri-State Legislative 
Committee, put themselves squarely on the side of 
monopoly ... and very definitely in the camp of one 
customer as opposed to another. In view of the 
record, the NCA action is not surprising. The action 
of the local association committees, however, is most 
surprising indeed, and it seems hardly possible that 
any of these association committees speak for the 
membership as a whole. 


“History shows by many examples that excessive 
taxation ...is an important factor in the decline and 
fall of civilization.” 

—Alexander Hamilton 
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LEGISLATION 


NCA Opposes Robinson- 


Patman Amendment 


The NCA Board of Directors, at its 
midyear meeting in Washington May 21- 
22, went on record as being opposed to 
enactment of S.11, the so-called “equality 
of opportunity” bill, which would amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act so as to re- 
strict the good faith defense to a charge 
of price discrimination. 

The unanimous action of the Board, at 
its closed session on May 22, followed 
the recommendation of the Administra- 
tive Council, at its meeting the day be- 
fore. The Association, in 1949, went on 
record for the right to meet competition. 
The opposition to §.11 is the first state- 
ment of policy ever made by the NCA 
Board of Directors with respect to this 
legislation, which has been before the 
Congress for about five years. 


STATEMENT OF OPPOSITION 


Pursuant to the statement of policy 
adopted by the NCA Board, the NCA 
has submitted to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee a statement of canning in- 
dustry opposition to S.11, the so-called 
“equality of opportunity” bill, which 
would amend the Robinson-Patman Act 
so as to restrict the “good faith” defense 
to a charge of price discrimination. 


Following is the text of the NCA 
statement, (lifted from the N.C.A. 
Information Letter) which ad- 
dressed to Senator Eastland (Miss.), 


Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee: 


Dear Senator Eastland: 

“Tt is cur understanding that there is 
currently pending before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, on report 
from the Antitrust Subcommittee with- 
out reccmmendation, §.11, bill to 
amend the Robinson-Patman Act con- 
firming that it shall be a complete de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimination 
for a seller to show that his lower price 
or the furnishing cf services or facilities 
to any purchaser or purchasers was 
made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor or the services 
or facilities furnished by a competitor, 
but containing the stated exception that 
this defense shall not be available where 
it is found that the effect of the discrimi- 
nation may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 


in any line of commerce in any section 
of the country. 


“In almost identical form’ this pro- 
posal has been the subject of Congres- 
sional hearings and debate for many 
years. As reported by you in the second 
session of the 85th Congress, it had been 
l'mited to foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
when sold for resale to consumers for 
numan consumption or without 
further manufacturing or processing. 


“As might be expected, this proposal 
has been a subject of discussion and in- 
terest in the canning industry over the 
years. Despite the inherent ambiguity 
in its basic meaning, it has been long 
since deemed clear that S.11 would apply 
to every canning enterprise large and 
small because the phrase ‘any line of 
commerce in any section of the country’ 
would comprehend any product line, that 
is, any particular canned food produced 
either nationally or regionally. In addi- 
tion, in virtually every proceeding 
brought by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the food industry, irrespective of 
the size of the seller concerned, the 
Federal Trade Commission almost uni- 
formly made the finding that the selling 
and pricing of even the smallest company 
tended susbstantially to lesson competi- 
ticn or to create a monopoly. On these 
precedents, it has become clear that the 
bill weuld be of universal applicability 
to all canners, and insofar as it fore- 
closed the right to meet competition in 
good faith, it would restrict that right 
on the part of every canner irrespective 
of the size of his business. 


“Your Committee recently reported 
and the Senate passed on March 18 
8.726 to make all future orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission self-execut- 
ing and to provide penalties of $5,000 
daily for violation of such orders. This 
change in enforcement procedure would 
render of far reaching and serious con- 
sequence the inherent ambiguities in 
8.11, and underscores the apprehension of 
this industry that by its very terms the 
bill curbing the individual right to meet 
competition could and would be admini- 
stratively enforceable against every food 
processor, as well as subject him to 
treble damage liability in the event that 
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he is compelled by market conditions to 
meet competition. 

“As far back as 1949, the National 
Canners Association deemed that it was 
essential to their continued operations 
for canners to be free to meet competi- 
tion in the highly competitive canned 
foods market. At that time the Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution: 

‘Continued confusion and uncertainty 
in the legal rules governing the property 
of delivered pricing, freight absorption, 
and the meeting of competition by indi- 
vidual sellers constitutes a serious im- 
pediment to the economy. To require 
inflexible fo.b. factory pricing or to im- 
pose limitations on the meeting of com- 
petition in good faith by individual sel- 
lers, will cause vast changes throughout 
American business and result in econo- 
mic upheaval and maladjustment whose 
impact will fall upon the _ growers, 
workers, canners, and the communities 
in which they work and live. The mem- 
bers of this Association abhor both price 
conspiracies and monopoly in any form, 
and endorse all sound efforts to curb 
conspiracy and eradicate monopoly. By 
the same token, the Association believes 
that the public interest will be effectively 
served and a free economy fostered by 
dissipating the existing confusion and 
doubts concerning the legal propriety of 
individual pricing practices or the good 
faith meeting of competition by indivi- 
dual sellers.’ 

“In view of the intensive consideration 
given to S.11 throughout the years of 
hearings, undoubtedly no useful purpose 
would be served by rehearsing in this 
statement all of the asserted reasons for 
this proposal or all of the other developed 
objections to it. 

On behalf of its member canners 
located in 48 of the 50 states and terri- 
tories, the National Canners Association 
respectfully desires to make clear to the 
members of the Committee its opposi- 
tion to S.11, and its developed conviction 
that the enactment of that measure 
would constitute a serious economic im- 
pediment to the canning industry 
directly, to the growers of canning crops 
indirectly, and in its adverse economic 
effect to the American consumer. 

“We respectfully urge that the bill not 
be favorably reported.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Marketing Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, following the action of the NCA 
Board, has recommended that the Wis- 
consin association oppose these amend- 
ments. Also the Legislative Committee 
of the Tri-State Packers Association, on 
May 1, prior to the action of the NCA 
Board, went on record with legislators of 
the four States of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia, as op- 
posed to any changes in the R-P Law. 
It was reported last week that the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Ass0- 
ciation’s Board of Directors would con- 
sider what, if any position it would take 
in this matter. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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LEGISLATION— Continued 


CUSTOMERS EXPRESS KEEN 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


USWGA 


Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice 
president of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, in a June 4th 
statement, castigated the canners’ group 
for its recent stand against S.11, the 
equality of opportunity bill. Mr. Smith 
accused N.C.A. of endorsing price dis- 
crimination in the food field. 

He pointed out that S.11 would retain 
“meeting competition” as a defense 
against price discrimination except 
where it can be shown affirmatively that 
the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

The board of the canners’ association 
opposed S.11 because they maintained 
the bill would hamper “free compe- 
tition”. 

The “free competition” referred to by 
the NCA board, Mr. Smith said, is a 
jungle where the large and powerful 
buyers and sellers can use coercion to 
drive smaller competitors out of busi- 
ness. 

Smaller firms can be just as efficient 
and are sometimes more efficient than 
their larger competitors if they can com- 
pete on an equal basis, he said. 

But when a firm can use its size—its 
tremendous selling or buying power—to 
force price discriminations, then com- 
petition is no longer free in the real 
sense, Mr. Smith said. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATIONS 
RAMPANT 

Backed by the loophole of so-called 
“good faith’, Mr. Smith added, price 
discriminations are now rampant 
throughout the food industry. S.11 would 
plug this loophole where the effect of the 
discrimination would tend to create a 
monopoly or substantially lessen compe- 
tition. 

“Certainly,” he said, “it would seem 
that most canners would not favor cre- 
ation of monopolies or lessening of com- 


petition in the food industry. Yet, as the 
aim of S.11 is to prevent creation of 
monopoly and to maintain a really free 
competition, NCA’s opposition to S.11 
puts the canners’ association in the posi- 
tion of favoring “free” competition right 
through to the point where monopoly is 
created and a lessening of competition 
results”, Mr. Smith said. 


“IT wonder who can benefit from this 
opposition to S.11” Mr. Smith asked. 
“Certainly not the canners’ customers, 
the wholesalers and the supermarkets 
and food stores they: serve, who are 
placed in an adverse position of price 
discriminations to large chains.” 

Smaller canners would likewise be in 
an adverse position because they have 
fewer resources to withstand the coer- 
cive buying power of their large custo- 
mers, he said. 

The only firms who can benefits from 
the present loophole in the law, he added, 
are the large coercive buyers. Even big 
sellers suffer when no legal protection 
stands between them and that coercive 
mass buying power. 

It is hoped that other individual can- 
ners will realize the jeopardy and not 
endorse the action of their Association’s 
board of directors which has the effect of 
condoning destructive competition. 


“NARGUS DISAPPOINTED 


Keen disappointment was also ex- 
pressed on June 4th by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the 
United States (NARGUS) that NCA 
has taken a position in opposition to 
S.11. 


Speaking for NARGUS, Mrs. Marie 
Kiefer of Chicago, executive director, 
said: “The purpose of the bill is to pre- 
vent discriminations which have the 
probable effect of substantially injuring 
competition in food distribution. Com- 
munity food retailers are the primary 
victims of discriminations. They sell a 
large percentage of canned foods. It is 
difficult for us to understand how com- 
munity retailers can be expected to pros- 
per and grow as purchasers of such 
products when they constantly are being 
discriminated against.” 


Pointing out that the bill would stop 
discriminations only when there is a 
substantial injury to competition, Mrs. 
Kiefer asked: “What is wrong with this? 
Continuation of these disgraceful trade 
practices going on now will lead to 
further concentration at the retail level. 
Unscrupulous large buyers will exert 
more pressure for discriminatory price 
concessions. 

“Without a large number of custo- 
mers, particularly community food store 
operators, many canners will find them- 
selves in a more precarious position than 
at present. 

“Opposition to this bill is helping to 
kill an effort to stop price discrimina- 
tions, which seriously injure competition 
in food stores and accelerate the trend 
toward concentrated buying power. The 
ultimate result, if this continues, is rigid 
government controls which no one in the 
industry wants.” 


WISCONSIN MARKETING 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 
PRICING BY CASE SIZE 


The Wisconsin Marketing Committee 
has recommended: 

1. That all pricing of canned foods 
be on a per case basis, since most buyers 
now use a machine record keeping sys- 
tem, which invloves concerting all costs 
and prices to a per case basis. Also the 
Mayhew Cooperative Cost Accounting 
Program reports on a per case basis.. 

2. That the Quartermaster modify 
specifications for procurement of canned 
peas to include the 1958 pack. 

3. That the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency modify its recently an- 
nounced policy requiring vendors to pay 
for USDA check loading in addition to 
USDA grading. Check loading, the Com- 
mittee said, is an unnecessary expense in 
dealing with responsible venders. 

4. Recommended that USDA in pur- 
chasing canned peas for the National 
School Lunch Program include a score of 
not less than 43 points for the factor of 
maturity. Maturity score for green peas 
is 41 to 44 points inclusive. 


This summer, for the first time, Libby, McNeill & Libby, i 
Chicago, is merchandising its frozen lemonade concentrate in a 
multipack. The new six-can carton, shown here, is a WRAPAK, 
engineered by Container Corporation of America and produced at 
‘he company’s Greensboro, N. C., plant. Libby stresses that the 
vew package is designed to make shopping easier for the house- 

\vife and store handling simpler for the retailer. The six-pack 
s printed in four-color offset and its billboard panels give 
‘aximum display to the design carried over from the cans. 
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Multi purpose grain and bean receiving, storage and processing 
plant recently completed by Washington Co-Operative Farmers 
Asociation at Othello, Washington. Three receiving pits, large, 
slow speed elevator and 300,000 bushels bulk storage can rapidly 
receive and process the small red and pinto beans produced in 
Washington’s newly developed Columbia Basin area. 


and sacking off. 


Louis Denton, plant manager, examines beans which have been 
thoroughly polished by use of a Babro combination polisher- 
aspirator. This is the final cleaning operation before weighing 


New Modern Plant For Dry 
Bean Production 


Towering almost 100 feet over the 
fertile irrigated land in the center of the 
Columbia Basin at Othello, Washington, 
is the home of Senor Frijol. To some 
folks, just a lowly bean—Senor Frijol is 
the trade name for the small red and 
pinto beans processed and marketed by 
the Washington Cooperative Farmers 
Association of Seattle, Washington. 


Senor Frijol, after having been grown 
by farmers in the area surrounding 


Othello, is received, stored and processed 
in a new mill engineered and constructed 
by the Reid-Strutt Company in Portland. 
Adjacent metal-clad flat storage ware- 


houses were constructed by The Haskins 
Company of Spoknae. 


Beans can be received at Washington 
Co-op’s new plant by dumping direct 
from farmer trucks into one of three 
pits, then gently elevated by a large 
Mitchell slow speed elevator to a Ferrell 
4499 D.S. scalper where dirt and trash 
are removed, explains A. E. Bonnicksen, 
manager of Washington Co-op’s Seed- 
Bean departments. 


The elevator and scalper have a ¢a- 
pacity of 75 tons per hour which means 
the producer can get his dirt back al- 
most immediately without a lengthy wait. 


RIVER OF BEANS 


After scalping, the beans form a seem- 
ingly endless river which drop into one 
of eight huge tanks 21’ in diameter by 
64’ high. The beans are slowly and 
gently lowered into these tanks by baffled 
“ladders”. When these tanks are full the 
beans flow to bulk flat storage ware- 
houses. 


The processing line starts by elevating 
beans from storage 75’ up another small- 
er Mitchell elevator to the top of the 
mill house where they go to a Ferrell 
248B.D. cleaner where a series of screens 
and forced air give the beans a thorough 
cleaning. 


The next stop after a slight descent 
to the floor below is into a Model V-50-96 
gravity separator which separates the 
beans by weight. Those which may con- 
tain rocks then pass over a “stoner” 


(Continued on Page 17) 


A churning sea of beans floats across a Sutton, Steele & Steele 
V-50-96 gravity, making a separation of heavy and light 
material. 
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Senior Frijol brand small red or pinto beans, after having been 
thoroughly cleaned and polished, are bagged off by a Richardson 
scale, before beginning their journey to points throughout the 


United States, or to Central America. 
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CONDITION OF CROPS 


CROPS & 


GENERAL, Week ending June 8 — 
Fieldwork made good progress as warm 
weather generally prevailed over the Far 
West and all Northern portions of the 
country. In the Northern and Central 
Great Plains and Great Lakes region 
crop growth was greatly accelerated by 
the warmer temperatures and adequate 
topsoil moisture, and the dry weather 
permitted resumption of fieldwork which 
had been delayed by the recent rains. 
Beneficial rains on the 2nd brought re- 
lief to the dry Northeastern and Middle 
Atlantic States and greatly improved all 
growing crops. Wet soils and frequent 
moderate to occasionally heavy rains 
continued to hamper outside activities 
during most of the week in the South. 

Planting of major crops is about com- 
pleted in the middle Atlantic area, al- 
though little fieldwork was possible at 
the beginning of the week. Fruit pros- 
pects continue very favorable in the com- 
mercial areas of Virginia and West 
Virginia, but a slight decline was re- 
ported in the condition of peaches in 
North Carolina. In most areas of the 
South field and row crops are becoming 
very grassy, as wet soils and frequent 
showers continue to interfere with culti- 
vation. Peach harvesting was hampered 
hy the wet weather in Georgia, but pros- 
pects for this crop are still good in South 
Carolina as harvesting is accelerated in 
the ridge and southern sections. The 
prolonged showery period in Florida 
caused a slight decline in the condition 
of field crops from good to excellent of 
a week ago, but benefited citrus trees. 
The spring vegetable harvest is about 
over in this State. 

Widespread rains halted fieldwork in 
all areas of Texas, except the extreme 
South, and hail, wind, and hard rain 
damaged onions and potatoes in the Pan- 
handle section. The moisture situation, 
however, is excellent over the State. 
Active movement to tomatoes continues 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Harvests of apricots, cherries, peaches, 
plums, and grapes are increasing in 
volume in California. Strawberries, car- 
rots, celery, snap beans, and squash are 
moving from Southern areas. 


‘UMA, ARIZ., June 3 — Looks like 
grevefruit preduction will be about 40 
per-ent greater in 1959-60 than in pre- 
season. 


’RAVERSE CITY, MICH., June 8— 
Co: jition of red tart cherries is good. 
Cro) below average but nearly double 
las' year’s short crop. Too early for 
acc irate estimate. State as a whole will 
be .carly same as 1957. Crop of Northern 
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WEATHER 


spy apples looks good but will be less 
than last season. Overall crop prospects 
look good for Michigan for other varie- 
ties. Total crop will be up. 


DEMING, N. MEX., June 4—Have 
500 acres of tomatoes planted, all direct 
seeded. Small acreage lost to. insects 
have been replanted and are up to good 
stands. Crop well ahead of last year 
when large acreages were lost to grass- 
hoppers. No grasshoppers reported this 
year. Weather has been excellent. 


LUMBERTON, N. C. June 9—Tomato 
crop looks excellent. Fields look disease- 
free and good stands are general. Sweet 
corn crop is developing nicely. A consi- 
derable acreage of sweet potatoes has 
been planted. The weather has been ex- 
cellent, enabling the plants to get off to 
a good start. 


ASHLAND, ORE., June 4 — About 
normal crop of Elberta peaches in pros- 
pect. No weather or damage thus far. 
Present appearance of fruit indicates ex- 
ceptionally good quality. Rogue River 
Valley crop of Bartlett pears estimated 
about 80 to 90 percent normal. While 
considerable smudging for frost was re- 
quired in April, and some in early May, 
no excessive commercial damage is re- 
ported. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 8 — Pea 
prospects are very good for excellent 
yield again this year. Weather a little 
drier than 1958 season but peas are 
looking excellent. Yield per acre may be 
a little under 1958 due to reduction in 
rain during growing season. 


WISCONSIN, June 5 — Warm and 
sunshiny days are aiding quality of 
Early June pack of peas. However, after 
a week of rain, followed by temperatures 
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in the high 80’s, wilt, blight, root rot and 
sun scald have appeared. Extent of 
damage will be determined by type of 
weather we have in next 10 days. Expect 
to begin packing June 12. Recent 
weather has aided growing conditions 
on corn; stands are good with adequate 
soil moisture. Both mechanical and 
chemical weed control now in progress. 
Nineteen percent of corn remains to be 
planted. First planted beans are emerg- 
ing with good soil moisture condition. 
Only 10 percent of crop sown. 


CHERRY YIELDS OF GROWERS, 
PROCESSORS DIFFER 


High orchard yields of red tart cher- 
ries and high case yields of the pro- 
cessed fruit do not necessarily go hand 
in hand, say Cornell food scientists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. To understand how orchard yields 
and processor yields compare, the Sta- 
tion workers report on studies carried 
on cooperatively by the Station Depart- 
ments of Food Science, Pomology, and 
Plant Pathology. 

Cherry growers are well aware of the 
yield of their cherry orchards in tons 
per acre and the importance of cultural 
practices in maintaining high yields, but 
they may not realize that the processor’s 
yield of finished product in terms of 
cases per ton also depends in part on 
orchard practices, explain the food 
scientists. 

To understand what is meant by pro- 
cessor’s yield, it is necessary to consider 
the losses in processing. Cherries are 
washed, run over an eliminator, and 
sorted by hand to remove undesirable 
material. This accounts for about 7 per 
cent. Another 7 per cent is removed as 
pits. Half of the 10 per cent of juice 
which “bleeds” out of freshly pitted cher- 
ries may be lost. Offsetting these losses, 
about 3 per cent of the weight of the 
cherries is regained during soaking of 
the fresh fruit in water. The net yield 
of pitted fruit is about 84 per cent by 
weight of the fruit delivered to the pro- 
cessor. 

Using pilot plant facilities at the Sta- 
tion and working with 20-pound experi- 
mental lots of cherries, several orchard 
practices which seem to affect cherry 
quality directly were studied. These in- 
cluded different levels of fertilization 
with nitrogen and potassium, the use of 
fungicides, harvest date, and harvesting 
techniques. 

Processor’s yield is not determined en- 
tirely by orchard practices, for plant 
procedures are equally important. 
Cherry growers should bear in mind, 
however, the effects of orchard practices 
on the ultimate yield of the processed 
product. Fertilization and spray which 
encourage production of very large 
cherries may increase orchard yields at 
the expense of both processor’s yield and 
quality. Also, poor timing of harvest and 
careless handling of the fruit may reduce 
yields for both grower and processor, 
the scientists explain. 
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Carolina Canning Company (Lumber- 
ton, N. C.)—M. H. McLean Wholesale 
Grocery Company, and Hadden S. Mc- 
Lean of the Lumberton Livestock Mar- 
ket, have been elected to the company’s 
Board of Directors. The company has 
added additional lines to their sweet 
potato operation, which will double the 
1959 sweet potato pack. The company 
reports a rapid increase in sales as a 


result of its strict control over the varie-, 


ties it grows for processing. A 


H. J. McGrath Company (Baltimore, 


Md.)—R. D. Cleaveland, vice president, 


has announced the appointment of Albert 
G. Fox as sales manager in charge of 
domestic and foreign sales. Mr. Fox was 
most recently sales manager of Blue 
Label Specialty Foods for Curtice 
Brothers of Rochester, New York, and 
was also associated with California 
Packing Corporation in the greater New 
York area for a number of years. 


Filice & Perrelli Canning Company 
(Richmond, Calif.) —Peter M. Filice has 
been elected president of the company 
succeeding the late G. A. Filice, Sr. Mr. 
Filice began his career in the business in 
1937, starting in the fields and orchards 
before moving to -production and ware- 
housing in the company’s plant at Gil- 
roy, California. In 1939 he moved to the 
company’s headquarters plant at Rich- 
mond, where he was involved in all de- 
tails of the business, including traffic and 
stock management. In 1945 he was made 
sales manager and was appointed assis- 
tant to the president in 1951. When the 
company became a part of California 
Canners & Growers in 1958 he was elec- 
ted executive vice president and con- 
tinued in that capacity until his present 
appointment. 


Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore analytical chemists, 
who was just recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Water Pollution Com- 
mission by Maryland’s Governor Tawes, 
has now been named chairman of the 
Commission. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter C. 
Hoffie as manager of the Inside Sales 
Order and Pricing Department of the 
Central Division with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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WISCONSIN MARKETING 
GROUP INCORPORATED 


Incorporated papers of American 
Farms Cooperative, Inc. were filed with 
the Wisconsin Secretary of State the 
last week of May. Incorporators listed 
were W. G. Glascoff, Jr. of Waupun; W. 
W. Evans, Fall River; Kenneth W. 
Reuhl, Pardeeville; H. T. Goeres, Lodi; 


“H. J. McCarthy, Brownsville; Allan 


Weeman, Shawano; and Raymond G. 
Weler, Winneconne. 


In the formation stage early this year, 
this publication was advised that the co- 
operative would consist of farm corpora- 
tions affiliated with canning companies. 
The farm corporations would lease land 
for growing the vegetable crops, contract 
with canning companies and turn over 
the canned crop to the cooperative for 
marketing. 


Otoe Food Products Company (Ne- 
braska City, Nebr.)—Loyal E. Shannon, 
former president, was elected chairman 
of the Board suceeding Morton Steinhart. 
Mr. Steinhart’s retirement from active 
responsibilities leaves the company with- 
out a member of the founding Steinhart 
family in top management position for 
the first time in more than 50 years. 
Karl H. Nelson was elected president and 
treasurer; Jack D. Mullen was elected 
vice president in charge of production; 
Lonnie V. Merrill, vice president in 
charge of marketing; and Byrl Thosten- 
sen, secretary. 


Yuma Mesa Fruit Growers Association 
(Yuma, Ariz.) has added equipment for 
the extraction of grapefruit oil. 


Society of Tri-Staters will hold their 
annual Summer Dinner-Dance at the 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Maryland, on Thursday evening, July 9, 
the evening preceding the Tri-State 
Packers Summer Outing at the same 
location. Frank Compton, treasurer of 
the Society of Tri-Staters, requests that 
reservations for the dinner-dance be 
made as much before July 3 as possible. 
His address is 2512 Edgewood Avenue, 
Baltimore 14, Maryland. Tickets for the 
dinner-dance will be $5.00 each, 


Associated Blue Lake Green Bean 
Canners, at their annual meeting held in 
Portland, Oregon, May 26, elected J. F. 
Heidenreich, sales manager of the 
Eugene Fruit Growers Association, pre- 
sident of the group succeeding Max 
Lehmann, who is president of the North- 
west Packing Company. The 13-member 
organization elected a new member, J. C. 
Tracy & Company of Woodburn, Oregon. 
Other officers elected are: Chester Roche, 
president of Western Oregon Packing 
Corporation, Corvallis, 1st vice presi- 
dent; L. H. Hogue, vice president and 
manager, Paulus Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, 2nd vice president; and John Dil- 
worth was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of the Association, all of 
which are represented on the Board of 
Directors, are: Blue Lake Packers, 
Greham Berry Growers, Hudson House, 
Interstate Packers, Kolstad Canneries, 
Portland Canning Company, Stayton 
Canning Company Cooperative, United 
Growers, Inc., and Washington Canners. 


Fall River Canning Company (Fall 
River, Wis.) has appointed Adam Jardin 
plant manager of the Fall River plant. 
Mr. Jardin was formerly plant manager 
of the company’s Cuba City, Wisconsin, 
plant. 


DEATHS 


Robert L. Warren — Funreal services 
were held at Brockway, Pennsylvania, 
on Friday, May 29 for R. L. Warren, Sr., 
former president and chairman of the 
Board of Brockway Glass Company. 
Mr. Warren, who was 70 years old, had 
served as president of the company for 
21 years and became chairman of the 
Board in 1949, retiring in 1954. He is 
survived by his wife and three children. 


“Afenry Weber, 73, co-owner of the 
Coastal Valley Canning Company, Ox- 
nard, California, died in Portland, Ore- 
gon on May 28. Mr. Weber was on vaca- 
tion when he suffered a stroke while 
passing through Portland, and died three 
days later. He was a pioneer in the cbili 
packing business and became a partner 
with Jules Martin in the Coastal Valley 
Canning Company in 1945. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Irene, a son Stanley of 
Los Angeles, and three brothers. 
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American Can Company has announced 
the following changes in plant mana- 
gers: Joseph M, Hall, former manager 
of the Brooklyn plant has been named 
manager of the Hammond, Ind. coil stock 
plant; W. Joseph Choborda, formerly 
Philadelphia plant manager, is the new 
manager at Brooklyn; John F. McGee, 
former assistant plant manager at Hill- 
side, New Jersey, becomes plant mana- 
ger at Philadelphia; William J. Kelly, 
former assistant plant manager at 
Brooklyn, becomes manager of the Dade 
City, Florida, plant; Haynes G. Smith 
has been named manager of the Tampa, 
Florida, plant succeeding Ralph A. 
Fistere, who succeeds Mr. Smith as 
manager at Portland, Maine. 


Larry J. Doyle has been appointed 
president of Klein Supermarkets, a Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation subsidiary, 
which operates 26 Piggly Wiggly Mar- 
kets in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Mr. 
Doyle fills the position left open last 
July by the retirement of Harry J. Klein. 
Doyle had been executive vice president 
and general sales manager of Piggly 
Wiggly Midwest Company, a Consoli- 
dated subsidiary at Rockford, Illinois. 
No sueccesson has been named to replace 
him at Piggly Wiggly Midwest. 


Nathan Stein, CPA, has been elected 
assistant secretary of Florasynth La- 
boratories, New York manufacturers of 
basic materials for the food, drug and 
cosmetic industries. Mr. Stein has been 
associated with the laboratories since 
1946 at their head offices in New York 
City, as accountant and controller. 


NCA TERMINATES 
PHILADELPHIA PROJECT 


With the publication of Report No. 7 
concerning out-of-stock as a factor in 
canned foods department management at 
the retail level, the National Canners 
Association will terminate The Phila- 
delphia Project as an activity of its Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. 

Started at the beginning of 1955 as a 
three-year program to investigate key 
areas of canned foods department 
management, The Philadelphia Project 
has actually taken four years to com- 
plete, 

In a recent meeting between NCA 
Secretary Carlos Campbell and Paul 
Cupp, President of American Stores, 
Philadelphia, at which The Philadelphia 
Project was officially ended, Mr. Cupp 
declared, “The Philadelphia Project has 
produced information which has assisted 
us ‘Oo improve our own techniques for 
effi ient canned foods department ma- 
navement. We are pleased to have been 
a }ourt of the National Canners Asso- 
cia ion’s experiment. We feel we can 
speik broadly for the retail food indus- 
try when we offer congratulations on a 
jol. well done and thanks for a significant 
co. ribution to the science of food re- 
ta’ ing.” 

tr. Campbell expressed the canning 
in‘ustry’s thanks for the splendid co- 
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operation of American Stores in autho- 
rizing the extensive field work which was 
the basis of The Philadelphia Project. 
He declared: “The National Canners 
Association greatly appreciates the 
magnificent contribution of The Ameri- 
can Stores to the canning industry in 
allowing us virtually unrestricted use of 
your retail store facilities and the ad- 
vise of your executives in planning and 
conducting our investigation of canned 
foods at the retail level. Because of your 
cooperation, NCA has been able to con- 
duct one of the most intensive studies 
of any group of grocery store products 
ever possible. 


“As a result of this look at the ana- 
tomy of canned food sales both canners 
and retailers have gained tremendous in- 
sight into the management opportunities 


which exist for more efficient handling 
and selling to the consumer. It is the 
belief of our Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Committee and our public relations 
counsel, Dudley-Anderson Yutzy, that 
the basic information needed by both in- 
dustries has been contributed by The 
Philadelphia Project and the seven re- 
ports which will have been published 
with the appearance of the out-of-stock 
report. Further investigation in this 
area belongs logically in the hands of 
other companies or groups.” 


Mr. Cupp declared that his review of 
material to be issued in the forthcoming 
out-of-stock report indicates that it will 
be one of the most valuable guides to in- 
creased efficiency in canned foods depart- 
ment management to come from the en- 
tire study. 


WILL IT 
cosT YOU 


ae 


--- to fill 


this space? 


Profitably meeting the growing demand for foods means 


more than just increasing production. 


It also requires 


consistent product quality . . . and low operating costs. 


Replacing outdated processing machinery with modern 
Robins equipment can help protect your profits now and 


in the 1960s . . . by giving you greater production of high 
quality foods at less cost. 


For details on how Robins equipment fits into your 
profit picture, see your Robins representative. Or, 
write for FREE TECHNICAL CATALOG. 


AN EXAMPLE... 


The Robins Thermotic 
Blancher keeps shrinkage 
at a minimum. Engineered 
steam flow completely 
eliminates guesswork. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Slow — Tomato Advances Hold — High 

Quality Alaska Pack — Buying Corn As 

Needed — Beans Steady — Strong Citrus 

Market — Fruits Slow — Small Sardine 
Pack — Salmon Strong. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION — With the old 
marketing year drawing to a close, de- 
mand for canned foods has been rather 
sluggish during the week, with buyers 
in most instances limiting purchases to 
small lots for immediate requirements. 
Salmon is working into firmer position 
in primary markets, reflecting both a 
well sold-up market and expectations of 
smaller production this season. The 
market for citrus products is strong; 
other fruits are rather quiet. In vege- 
tables, corn remains in firm position and 
tomatoes are holding recent advances. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current conditions 
point to growing pressure upon canners 
through concentration of buying power 
in the mass. distribution field. Supers 
who have been operating independently 
are following the lead of cooperating in- 
dependent retailers and banding together 
in buying groups to wield mass buying 
power in an effort to derive price ad- 
vantages. If early-season conditions are 
any criterion, the Robinson-Patman Act 
is due to get a good “work-out” during 
the coming marketing year. 


TOMATOES—There has been a fairly 
well-sustained demand for 303s, and 
while individual orders continue small, 
aggregate volume is rapidly chewing up 
canner carryover holdings. The market 
is generally held at. $1.17'2-$1.20, with 
an occasional lot under canner label at 
$1.15. On 1s, the market is quoted from 
95 cents to $1.00, and 2s are available 
in a limited way at $2.00. There has 
been a good buying volume on 10s, and 
the market is firm at $7.00 or better on 
full standards, all f.o.b. Tri-State can- 
neries. Midwestern canners are holding 
standard 303s at $1.25 and 2'%s, where 
available, are commanding $2.10 or 
better. The market in California is with- 
out change this week. 
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PEAS—Reports from the Tri-States 
say that quality is running high in the 
new pack of Alaskas. Offerings cur- 
rently find standard pod run held at 
$1.20 on 303s, against $1.15 on old pack, 
with new pack standard 4-sieve firm at 
$1.20. Extra standard 4-sieve are 
quoated at $1.25. Old pack sweets are 
reported offering at $1.12'%-$1.15 on 
308s standard pod run, with extra 
standards at $1.20. 


CORN—With canner stocks light and 
prices strong, buyers are not in the mar- 
ket for corn except where small lots are 
needed for immediate distribution. 
General tendency is to hold off the mar- 
ket until new pack is offering in volume. 


BEANS—Canners are offering out 
green and wax beans in better volume, 
and the market is showing a steady tone. 
New buying is not of large amount, how- 
ever with fresh market competition tend- 
ing to hold down distributor buying of 
both the canned and frozen product. 


CITRUS—Florida canners not 
pushing sales on citrus juices. In fact, 
the condition is just the reverse, with 
packers earmarking unsold stocks for 
their regular customers. In many _ in- 
stances, it is reported, carryovers at the 
close of the marketing season will be 
smaller than canners had planned on, 
particularly in the case of orange juice. 
Prices are steady. 


OTHER FRUITS—Little demand is 
reported in carryover fruits in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest, with trade 
interest centering on the new season’s 
pack and expected larger supplies, and 
more favorable prices, for some fruits 
which have been in short supply during 
the past season . . . Limited inquiry is 
reported on red sour pitted cherries, with 
prices unchanged, an the same is true in 
the case of canned apple sauce. 


SARDINES — Reports from Maine 
indicate that packing operations are 
lagging, with most of the fish too large 
for canning. Hence, it is reported, the 
spring pack is shaping up as a small 
one, with high costs. June 1 inventories, 
according to trade reports, show 32,426 
cases of keyless held by packers in 
Maine, with 137,540 cases on consign- 
ment; 50,861 cases keys in Maine and 
50,751 on consignment. Currently, key- 
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less are being offered for prompt ship- 
ment on the basis of $8 per-case, f.o.b. 
Maine cannery. 


SALMON—Warm weather has stim- 
ulated replacement buying, and salmon 
holders in the Northwest are firming up 
in their price views on the limited sup- 
plies still unsold from last season’s pack. 
Most sellers have moved pink talls up to 
$23 per case, with offerings at the pre- 
vious level of $22 pretty well cleared. 
Chums, too, are stronger, with most 
holders now firm at $19 on talls. 


SHRIMP — Reports from the Gulf 
note an easing market on canned shirmp, 
reflecting larger supplies. On regular 
pack, 5-ounce broken is reported avail- 
able for prompt shipment at $3.50, with 
tiny at $3.85, small commanding $4.00, 
medium $4.50, large $5.00, and jumbos 
$5.50, all f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Danger Of Over Packs-—Routine Buying Up 

— Tomatoes Unchanged — _ Products 

Strengthen—Pea Price Puzzle—Corn Prices 
Hold—Citrus Settles—Fruits Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, June 11, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Weather condi- 
tions here in the Midwest have been ex- 
cellent and the current crops of corn 
and peas appear to be coming along in 
fine shape. However, a situation of this 
kind has the average buyer thinking pea 
prices may not strengthen as much is 
canners think or would like to see. A 
pack of 25 or 26 million cases plus the 
carryover will still create a lot of pexs 
to sell and a question mark in the buyer's 
mind. Then there are those buyers who 
feel the increase in corn acreage and 
favorable growing conditions will lead 
to much lower prices later this fall. On 
the other hand, some of the experts feel 
corn is so short now that the indust:y 
just can’t pack enough to cause any real 
break. This is all conjecture of course, 
and only time will come up with tie 
ultimate answer. 

Trading is holding up quite well as tue 
routine buying is running a little ahead 
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MARKET NEWS 


o! what it has been. The emphasis, how- 
ever, is still on the short items or whose 
that may be higher when the new packs 
are ready. The trade are also finding 
numerous offerings of a clean up nature 
at prices which are quite attractive. This 
is not a general market conditions but 
merely a situation where certain can- 
ners are trying to get out from under on 
odd lots before they have to start on 
another pack. The type of offering de- 
pends entirely on who and what is in- 
volved. 


There were no major price changes 
this week. Citrus seems to have settled 
down after many weeks of constant ad- 
vances. The entire fruit market is now 
steady and changes will probably be at 
a minimum until prices are named on 
new packs. Spots pea prices continue to 
move up but they are not general and 
reflect individual thinking only. 


TOMATOES — No improvement in 
prices to report this week although the 
trade here are finding it a little difficult 
to locate better grades of tomatoes in 
#10 tins. Top quality fancy tomatoes 
are very scarce and prices are holding 
at $9.00. Extra standards are selling at 
$7.75 to $8.00 while standards are usu- 
ally offered at $7.25 to $7.50. Appar- 
ently remaining unsold stocks of quality 
tomatoes have been pretty well picked 
over and buyers are not too happy with 


the kind of merchandise that is still left 
unsold Standard 303s are going at $1.25 
to $1.30 in the face of southern competi- 
tion at $1.10 to $1.15. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Prices on 
tomato juice continue to vary athough 
the general market is stronger than it 
has been. Quotations range from a bot- 
tom of $2.35 up to $2.55 with the quality 
involved having a great deal to do with 
the price. Fancy catsup is now firm at 
local sources with tens at no less than 
$9.50 and some canners holding tight at 
$10.00. Fancy 14 oz. is now strong at 
$1.65 as all previous price shading has 
come to an end. The pressure to sell 
comes from California and is concen- 
trated primarily on tens which are 
offered anywhere from $8.50 to $9.00 for 
fancy grade. Paste and puree in tens 
are really in the doldrums and prices are 
all scrambled. 


PEAS—lIllinois canners are now under 
way on the 1959 pack of peas although 
they are in somewhat of a quandry in 
regards to current pricing policies. They 
would like to name prices that have some 
semblence of profit but are hampered by 
those canners who still have not raised 
depressed prices on spot goods. One can- 
ner named a price of $1.12% on stand- 
ard 4 sieve Alaskas in 303s and $6.50 in 
tens but distributors have shown little 
interest because of lower prices on old 


pack. However, this situation should ad- 
just itself shortly. 


CORN—Canners continue to hold very 
firm on small unsold stocks of whole ker- 
nel although there has been some trad- 
ing on fancy cream style. There seems 
to be some question about the industry’s 
ability to hold current prices in view of 
a coming pack estimated about 20% 
larger than last year. This is the reason 
canners have decided they might just as 
well move any surplus now of cream 
style even if it means taking slightly 
less money. Regardless of anyone’s 
thinking on prices, there will be a real 
scramble for first supplies of 303 whole 
kernel as first hands are completely sold 
out and distributors have almost reached 
the same point. 


RSP CHERRIES—tThe current crop 
of Red Tart Cherries in both Michigan 
and Wisconsin appears to be coming 
along in excellent fashion due to very 
favorable weather. However, this is a 
touchy crop and a lot could happen be- 
tween now and the start of the 1959 
pack. Spot goods are offered at $2.25 to 
$2.30 for water pack 303s and $13.50 to 
$14.00 for tens with the latter item very 
tightly held. 


CITRUS — Pricewise the market on 
citrus has been stable for the past few 
weeks and that in itself is unusual. The 


Put your production 


THE All-New Scott VIBRO-LUX 


SEPARATING 
UNIT 


Variable speed from 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal oy 
for use ahead of inspection Se 
table). Hickory slats absorb vibra- 
tion... no carry-through to floor! 
‘ Feed height 22”, discharge height 
pany will go out of 1642”. Longer legs available. 
its way to give you 


service your way! 
THE 


COMPANY 


Handles any commodity that can 
be elevated and conveyed in water. 
Accurate control of water level, 
feed hopper only 2042” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low discharge units .. . 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


REMEMBER — 
The Scott Viner Com- 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units. 


1224 KINNEAR 
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MARKET NEWS 


trade here were generally buying ahead 
of recent price increases and this was 
particularly true in the case of grape- 
fruit juice. Because of the large spread 
in price between this item and orange 
juice, distributors have been featuring 
the lower priced item and sales and ship- 
ment are up sharply. The market is not 
only strong but many canners are con- 
firming orders against earlier commit- 
ments only as they feel current unsold 
stocks will be insufficient to last until 
new pack. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — It’s a 
routine situation on all West Coast 
fruits with no change expected until the 
new packs are ready. At the moment, 
apricots are of primary importance as 
the new pack should be ready for ship- 
ment by the latter part of this month 
and the trade will be ready to buy. 
Stocks in distributor’s hands are ex- 
hausted and everyone will be anxious to 
get first orders moving quickly. No 
prices have been named as yet although 
it’s obvious they will be much lower than 
last year. The Cling peach situation is 
uncertain as California growers and 
canners have not settled their problems 
as yet. Then there is still evidence of 
price concessions on shelf sizes and be- 
cause of these two facts the trade here 
have been playing very close to the belt 
until they see how the wind finally blows. 
Cocktail remains unchange pricewise and 
sales are not what they should be simply 
because buyers cannot find the 303s and 
tens they would like to buy. Canners 
should come into the new pack in ex- 
cellent condition. Both retail and insti- 
tutional sales of pears are better due to 
lower prices and the availability of tens 
in the face of shortages in other fruit 
lines. It looks like a quiet market until 
canners are ready to quote prices and 
ship new pack merchandise. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Fruit Crops In The Making — 
Canning Apricots—Spring Spinach Pack Up 
—Salmon Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 11, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Improved sales 
in almost all items in the canned foods 
list are reported in this market but can- 
ners comment on the fact that individual 
reported in this market but canners 
comment on the fact that individual 
orders in most instances are smaller 
than usual. The rather promising show- 
ing that is being made is due largely to 
the fact that distributor stocks are low 
and that repeat orders are closely 
spaced. Here and there price advances 
have been made, with emphasis on such 
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items as pineapple and salmon. Canners 
of California fruits are watching the 
crop situation closely and heavy yields 
are anticipated, despite the extremely 
light rainfall last winter. Most orchards 
seem in fairly good shape and fruit is 
sizing up better than expected. Some 
acreage, especially of cling peaches, may 
not be fully harvested. 


PEACHES—Peaches are coming on 
at a rapid rate and shipments of free- 
stones are being rushed to the Eastern 
and Mid-Western markets. Some early 
orders for canned Elbertas have been 
placed at about the going price of the 
1958 pack, or on the basis of $3.20 for 
No. 2% fancy halves. There has also 
been some demand for export noted, but 
to date this has not been heavy. Canned 
cling peaches have moved quite freely, 
with prices running a wide range. Sales 
of fancy No. 2%s continue to flirt with 


Island Pride, a hot flavored vinegar, is 
a new product which has been introduced 
recently by the MclIlhenny Co., Avery 
Island, La., manufacturers of Tabasco 
brand pepper sauce. The product con- 
sists of selected green hot peppers, dis- 
tilled vinegar, and rock salt mined on 
Avery Island. It can be used to flavor 
all kinds of greens, beans, salads, and 
meats. Small peppers can be removed 
from the bottle and cut up for flavoring 
many dishes. Product presently is being 
distributed in the Los Angeles area, part 
of New Mexico, and most of the Central 
South. National distribution is planned 
at a later time. Private mold bottle which 
contains three ounces of product is topped 
with a white plastic closure and a poly- 
ethylene shaker fitment, all supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Sealing 
band is furnished by Armstrong Cork Co., 
and labels by Press of H. N, Cornay, New 
Orleans, 
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the $3.00 mark, with No. 10s moving at 
just under $11.00 a dozen. Thinning of 
this fruit is nearing an end with growers 
reporting that this operation is proving 
more expensive than ever before. 


APRICOTS — Canning operations on 
apricots are under way in some of the 
early districts and will quickly become 
general. Last year’s crop was a very 
light one and high prices prevailed to 
growers. Stocks of both canned and 
dried apricots are at a low ebb but 
growers appreciate the fact that a rather 
heavy crop is now being harvested and 
that lower prices must prevail. So far, 
prices to canners have not been decided 
upon but it is felt that these may be in 
the neighborhood of $90.00 to $100.00 a 
ton. 


PEARS — A heavy crop of Bartlett 
pears is in sight, there having been no 
damage from frost in any of the Pacific 
Coast districts, and with the fruit well 
set. Sales of fancy No. 2%s have been 
reported at $3.80 a dozen, with choice at 
$3.40 and standard at $3.00. Pears prom- 
ise to mature earlier than usual and 
early pickings will be rushed to the fresh 
fruit market. 


SPINACH — The statistical depart- 
ment of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia reports that the pack of Spring 
spinach in the State since March 1st of 
this year amounted to 3,133,754 actual 
cases, or 2,315,374 cases on a 24/2% 
basis. Last year’s pack on the same 
basis was 1,368,906 cases. Prices vary 
with the canner and the locality, with 
some sales of 8 ounce fancy reported at 
90 cents, with No. 303 moving at $1.25, 
No. 2% at $1.75 and No. 10 at $5.00. 
Featured brands range somewhat higher 
in instances. 


PASTE—Tomato paste is moving off 
quite freely. Sales of 30 per cent paste 
have been reported at $12.00 for No. 
10s, with 36 per cent moving at $15.00. 


SALMON—Sales of canned salmon in 
California, and the Pacific Coast area, 
continue on the slow side, with some im- 
ports being received from Japan and 
sold at prices somewhat below those in 
effect for Alaskan pack. Alaska red talls 
move at from $34.00 to $36.00 and halves 
at $22.00 to $24.00, with holdings in few 
hands. Pink talls are still priced at 
$23.00 despite announcements to the 
effect that advances were to be made the 
first of June. Puget Sound  sockvye 
halves are to be had at $22.00 and 
quarters at $12.50, but sales are reported 
on the slow side. Warmer weather is 
making an appearance and canned crab 
is coming into increased attention fom 
consumers. Dungeness canned crab in 
6% oz. cans is moving quite freely at 
$12.00 a case of 24 cans, with King crab 
in halves, 7% oz. fancy, 48 to the case, 
priced at $29.00. 
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PACKS OF FIELD PEAS 


The 1958 pack of canned fresh black- 
eve peas and other varieties of field peas 
totaled 2,275,424 actual cases compared 
with the 1957 pack of 1,629,530 cases, 
according to a report by the NCA Di- 
vision of Statistics. 


(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 
Black-eye peas .... 751,904 1,051,366 
Purple hull ‘peas 249,323 269,044 
Field peas ....... 814,588 523,671 
1,629,540 2,275,424 


® Includes the variety of white acre. 


By the states the 1958 pack of black- 
eye peas was: 
(Actual Cases) 


957 1958 
Ark, & Okla. ....... 344,634 
Texas 597,950 
Other States® 108,782 


John F. Connelly, president of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, has been 
honored by leaders and co-workers in 
the second annual Catholic Charities Ap- 
peal in the Philadelphia diocese for his 
leadership in surpassing the campaign 
goal during the past two years. 


CANNED BEET PACKS 


The 1958 pack of canned beets totaled 
8,652,259 actual cases compared with the 
1957 pack of 9,059,289 cases, according 
to a report by the NCA Division of 
Statistics. 

(Actual Cases) 4 


957 1958* 
2,604,932 2,407,919 
Md., Pa. & Del. .... 112,088 
Michigan 224,212 386,710 
3,160,338 3,544,209 
14,987 551 
= = 1,549,009 935,390 
Total 9,059,289 8,652,259 


CANNED CARROT PACKS 


The 1958 pack of canned carrots totaled 
3,034,293 actual cases compared with the 
1957 pack of 2,295,491 cases, according 
to a report by the NCA Division of 
Statistics. 

(Actual Cases) ‘ 


957 1958* 
385,719 383,276 
Md., Pa. & Del. 180,152 
Michigan 82,049 
80,646 103,250 
Wash. & Ore. 590,002 603,761 
Other States 443,306 778,685 
Total 2,295,491 3,034,293 


* To March 1, 1959. 


NEW MODERN PLANT FOR 
DRY BEAN PRODUCTION 
(Continued from Page 10) 
which takes out stones by “bouncing” 

them uphill and into a discard bin. 


Next comes the Babro polisher which 
puts the luster or sheen on the finished 
product. In this unit the beans pass 
through specially selected recleaned saw- 
dust and come out gleaming like a new 
dollar. 


Another short move puts the beans 
into the sacking unit and then packed in 
bags with a colorful emblem of Senor 
Frijol. 


The majority of small red beans are 
brought to the Pacific Coast and exported 
to Cuba. A portion of the red beans is 
also marketed in the U.S. for use in 
chili. 


Pintos, a larger, multi-colored bean, 
make up about 25% of the Columbia 
Basin output. Many of these are shipped 
to Caribbean countries, but the largest 
quantity is used as a table bean and 
shipped throughout the U.S. 


Washington Co-op’s Senor Frijol thus 
ends his distant journey in one of a wide 
variety of tasty dishes, which are often 
the main diet for many families. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


STILL USING 


"MUSEUM 
PIECE’ 


PULPERS? 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away... 
but they’re costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 

To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency . . . 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 


Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly...a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE CANNING TRADE 


* THE UNITED COMPANY 


June 15, 1959 


vides any degree of pomace you 
want—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is in operation! Result: Raw stock 
waste eliminated; product quality 
effectively controlled; production 
costs substantially reduced. 

The Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
senkamp products for the canning 
plant. Write for illustrated bulletin. 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP Co. 


227 E. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mamoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............+ 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & hey 
No. g o. 35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
NO. 300 1.90 
No. 10 11.50 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 

EAST 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9 vv 

303........1.35-1.4 
Gr, 8 OZ. 97 

No. 7.2 

cat No. 308 1.15 

10 6.25 

Gr Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303. 
No. 

Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. cra = 
No. 10 

Cut, 3 SV., NO. 1. 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 

10 ind 

sta “Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 6.76-7.00 

Mip-WEST 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 10-2.75 
No. 10 50-12.50 

Fey., Cut, No. 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Ex. Std., No, 303. 125-1.20 

t, No. B08 
50-7.00 
, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 

308 — 45 
No. 10 2528.75 
4 No. 303 1. 40 

‘10 8. 25-8. 

10 7.75-8.25 

Sout 

“wh. Gr., No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7 50-8.00 

No. 303 

7.00-7.50 

Std. No, 1.15-1.17% 
No. 6.75 

BLUE 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303......000+ 1.77% 
No. 10 9.75 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308 ....1.40-1.4h 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 — 

BEANS, LIMA 

Fasr 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ....2.25-2.5 50 
No. 10 14.00 

Small, No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 12.25 

Medium, No. 303 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11. 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 

No. 303 1.40 

Mip-WEST 

Tiny Gr., No. 2.35 
10 13.00 
INO. BOB 2.15 

Sma 10 12.00 

No. 303 

Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 1 8.75 

BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 

No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 

= 1.0 
5 

Diced, No. 303 1.00 

No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 

East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.00 

No. 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


1.00 
No. 10 re 
Sliced, NO. BOB 
No. 10 5.00-5. 25 


Eas 
W.K. & C.S. 
303 


Fey., .50-1.60 


No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Sta, 1,.45-1.50 
No, 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., "No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, 1.75 
0. 9 00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 -60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., 
oO. oz. 1.65 
No. 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Sua, 1.40-1.50 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Std., No 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
1.50-1,55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 


0. 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 


PEAS 

East ALASKA 

1 sv., No. 303 ... 1.70-1.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. —__ 
2 sv., No. 30: 1.85 
2 sv., No. 10 —— 
3 sv., No. 1.60 
9.00 

Ex. Std., 2 Ag <3 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00 


No. 1 
Pod Run, No. ° 
No. 10 
SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308 .......0.... 1.25 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 


1.60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 308 ... i 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 1 40 1! 
No. 
Ex. Sta, 3 sv., 8 oz. ..... 
3 sv., ‘No. 30 
3 sv., No. 10. 
sv., No. 30 
4 sv., No. 10 .......... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 8 
Min-West SWEETS 
Fey., No. 1.40-1.621, 
No. 
No. 10 
Ungraded, 1.25-1.40 
10 R25 
Ex. 3 sv., No. 303 ....1.20-1.30 
No. 10 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Ungraded 1.10-1. 
Std., Ung., No. 308 ........ 1.10.1, 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
1 
No. B.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
No. 
No. 10 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
No. 21%4 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 303........ 1.20 
o 2% 
No. 10 
Calif. da No. 
No. i 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1.10 
2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
9.75 
TOMATOES 
.-2,40-2,50 


-75-8.00 
1.00-1.05 
171 61,20 

..2.00-2.10 
7.00-7.25 


i 


oucuous 


TOMATO CATSUP 
No, 10 8.50-9.00 


Fey., 14 oz. 1.65 
1.50-10.00 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz... 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......... 10.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
Mid- West, hey., 1.045, 
9714 
6.25-7.00 
Ma. "Fey. 1. 048, 1.05 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
7.00-7.25 
Stu., No. 1.20 
a 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
303 . 1,25 
7.75 


(Bast 


Sl., 9.00 
(Nominal) 

16.00 

No. 10 13.85 


No. 10 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S ... -2.65-2.75 
No. 10, Water .. 
CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, No. O06... 
No. 


R.A., 
No. 
‘No. 2%... 5.75-5.90 

No. 10 18.65 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.65 
No. lu 13.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.22% 
o 2% 3.40 

No, 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.30 
PEACHES 
2% 
10 
oO. 2.75 
10.40 
‘No. 303 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.80 
No. 10 
Choice, No. “2 2. ‘an 
No. 10 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% .... 3.80 
No. 10 ..13.50-13.60 
Choice, No. 2.221% 
No. 3.40 
12.35 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No, 21% 3.00 
No. 10 18.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcey., Sl., No, 2......3.47% 
No. 4.02% 
No. 15.00 
No. 2 2.80 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 2% —- 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 308.......... .90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
10 9.75 
2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9,25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin.... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.47%4-1.50 
46 oz. 3.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
46 
Frozen, 6 oz. — 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alesha, 34.00- 36. 00 
Med, BE 27.50-28.10 
16, 


P, 
Pink, Tall, No. 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 
Ovals, 
Maine, “Oil Keyless. 
% Oil Key Carton ... 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Broken 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 2.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's 1.00 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.50 


Oe 


Fla., Std., No. 303 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 
Ozarks, Std., No. 808 
Teme, We. GOB 
| 
Std., 3 sv., No. 803 25 
Ex. Std., NO. 20 
Std., No. 803 | 
| 
| 
S.P. Pie., No. 10 13.00 | 
| doz. 
50-5 .15 


